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LIFE OF AGRIPPINA THE YOUNGER. 
(Continued.) 

It was not long before, by the ready 
means of poison, to which he had again re- 
course, he contrived to remove his rival. 
The surprise of Agrippina at this catastro- 
phe could be equalled only by her grief: 
no suspicion could fall upon her; her inter- 
est in the preservation of the prince, through 
whom alone she could expect to preserve 
an influence over her son, afforded her best 
justification. In vain she sought to attach 
to her the nobles and officers of the state; 
her credit and power daily diminished. 
From neglect and coldness, Nero proceed- 
ed to humiliation and outrage: dismissing 
the gaurds which, as the wife and mother 
of an emperor, had been appointed to at- 
tend her, he at length compelled her. to 
quit the palace, and to abandon the city; 
allotting for her residence a mean house in 
the suburbs, were wretches were commis- 
sioned to insult and distress her. 

The friends and flatterers of her posperi- 
ty, with few exceptions, vanished in her 
adverse fortunes: deserted, cast out, con- 
temned, without sympathy or support, the 
wretched Agrippina sunk at once from the 
élevation to which she had waded through 
a sea of blood. Not a vestige of her former 
greatness remained; the incense of courts, 
the homage of nations, were exchanged for 
indignities the most vile and gross; those on 
whom she had lavished favours, who owed 
to her their fortunes, joined in the cry 


against her; or, by affected condolence, | 


sought to ensnare her to her ruin. In this 
wreck of her prosperity she remained un- 
appalled, sustained by her native cou- 
rage. 

At this crisis, she found her most im- 
placable enemy in Silana, a Roman lady, 
distinguished by her birth, by her riches, 
and by her beauty. Silana had cultivated 
the friendship of the empress, who had, on 
her part, though not without interested 
views, been lavish in complacent returns. 








Sextus Africanus, a Roman knight, became 
enamoured of the charms, and sought the 
hand of Silana; till Agrippina, with a view 
of securing in reversion the estates of her 
friend, threw impediments in the way of 
their union: she suggested to the knight 
the dispreportion between his own years 
and those of his mistress, whose charms, 
she hinted, were somewhat on the wane: 
while, with these reflections, she mingled 
insinuations still more delicate; and, at length, 
succeeded in detaching from Silana her 
lover, whose altered manners betrayed to the 
injured fair one the author of her wrongs. 
The disgrace of Agrippina seemed to af- 
ford the opportunity of vengeance to a wo- 
man who wanted magnanimity to forbear 
to crush the vanquished. Agents were em- 
ploved by her to suborn Paris, a comedian, 
to act the part of an accuser against the em- 
press. 

Nero, carousing with his companions, 
was roused from an entertainment by the 
alarm of a conspiracy against his life and 
dignity, projected by his mother, and pre- 
pared for execution. Agrippina had, it was 
pretended, by the promise of her hand, and 
of sharing with him the empire, engaged 
in her designs Rebellius Plautus, great- 
grandson to Augustus, the lustre of whose 
birth was to conciliate the people, and to 
procure to their ‘cause a powerful par- 
ty. 

The first purpose of Nero on this intel- 
ligence, was the immediate destruction of 
the persons accused; but Burrhus, more 
calm and collected, restrained his fury. He 
represented to him, in forcible terms, the 
right of every criminal to be heard in his 
own defence; the improbability of the charge 
alleged; and the character of the accuser, 
a single witness, alone and unsupported, 
his testimony corroborated by no facts. To 
these arguments he added, the reproach of 
the world, which would not fail to pursue 
measures of a nature so desperate, precipi- 
tately taken, without time for reflection, 
and in the midst of a debauch. Far from 
being the advocate of the empress, or from 














feeling any solicitude respecting her justifi- 
cation, he declared himself zealous but for 
the honour of his master, which, if once se- 
cured by proofs of the crime, he was him- 
self prepared, not merely to act the part of 
a judge on the occasion, but even to inflict 


tion. 
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the sentence, which should follow convic- @ 


The tyrant, appeased by reflections so 


reasonable, agreed to suspend his vengeance 
and to commission Burrhus and Seneca, 
with a deputation of freemen, to investigate 
in the morning the grounds of the charge. 

Burrhus, on his admittance to the em- 


press, assuming a severe accent and ame-} 


nacing air, interrogated her respecting the 
accusation brought forward against her. To 


this charge Agrippina replied with a lofty ® 


and dauntless mien, mingled with an ait of 
resentment and scorn, that it was little sur- 
prising, that the feelings of a mother to- 
wards her offspring should not be compre- 
hended by Silana. “ A tender mother,’ ad- 
ded she, “ forgets not her children with the 


facility with which a harlot changes her lo- 


vers. The agent employed by my enemies 
to effect their purpose, converts their ma- 


lignity into burlesque. ‘To an accuser like. 


this, contempt rather than credit is due. 
The malice of adversaries maybe safely 


defied, who, in support of their ridiculous” 


allegations, have failed to produce one re- 
putable witness. It would be easy for me to 
demonstrate, that the design imputed to my 
charge is incompatible with my interest. 


From the generosity of Britannicus, had I. 


been instrumental in restoring to him his 
rights, I might indeed have flattered my- 
self of protection; but, should the sovereign 
authority fall into other hands, my enemies, 
I am but too well aware, might bring charges 
against me which a son only could pardon 
in a mother.” 

Observing her audience impressed by the 


frankness and spirit with which she defend-— 


ed herself, she boldly demanded admittance 
to the emperor; of whom, without even 
deigning to justify herself, or to :eproach 
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him with the rank which he owed solely t# j 
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her, she implored vengeance upon her ac- | mander of the galleys, who in the child- 


cusers, and a recompense for the friends 
who yet adhered to her. Her peremptory- 
and dignified manner, with the confidence 
of her appeal, combined to assure her suc- 
cess. Nero, surprised and moved, could re- 
fuse nothing to a mother, who, availing her- 
self of the sudden revulsion of sentiment 
produced by the occasion, effected, in the 
heart of a tyrant, the triumph of nature over 
ambition and fear. Silana was exiled, and 
her agents suffered death; while on the ad- 


herents of the empress, officers of honour ||: 


and trust were conferred. 
Agrippina thus. by the malice of her ene- 


' mies, reinstated in her power, was little 


a ne 
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scrupulous of the means of maintaining it: 
in opposing her interest to that of Sabina 
Poppza, of whom Nero was now become 
enamoured, a conduct 1s attributed to her 
by historians, from the recital of which it is 
impossible not to shrink with disgust. But 
her blandishments and fascinations failed to 
supplant a rival whose influence over the 
emperor daily increased, and who availed 
herself of her charms, to aggravate in the 


_ heart of her lover a distrust of his mother, 


et 


but too well grounded. The transition from 
distaste and suspicion to hatred and ven- 


' geance is, in some minds, easy and rapid. 


os 


\ 
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Nero at length determined to rid himself 
of a competitor that disquieted his mind, in- 
terfered with his pleasures, disturbed his 
claims, and awakened his dread. Over a 


_ heart corrupted by power, and by the facili- 


“« 


- 


ty of indulging its passions, nature and 
gratitude have but a fecble sway. The em- 


»: peror forgot in his anxiety for the security 


of his previleges, that, for the rank to which 
he owed them, he was indebted to her whose 
death was now become familiar to his 


_ thoughts. 
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To avoid the odium of parricide, he had 
recourse to secret and treacherous mea- 
sures: various attempts; were made to ad- 
minister poison to the empress, but aware 
of the perils ofher situation, she contrived, by 
precaution or antidotes, to baffle the design. 
Seneca has been accused of a concurrence, 
or at least of a passive acquiescence, in the 
criminal views of his pupil. With a curious 
casuistry, some persons have supposed, that 
the philosopher forbore to oppose a crime 
which, by filling up the measure of the ty- 
rant’s offences, might draw down upon him 
the slumbering vengeance of the gods. 

Among various stratagems planned for 


. the destruction of Agrippina, it was propos- 


» ed, that a flooring should be so contrived 


as to fall, as if by accident, in the middle 
of the night, and thus to crush her to.death. 


» Buta scheme, projected by Anicetus?com- 
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| a seaport in Campania, resorted to for its 














| the danger of attending to this private re- 


hood of Nero had held the office of his 
governor, was at length preferred as more 
practicable and ingenious. Anicetus, who 
had conceived against the empress, whom 


Tre 


| quest? even if the expected friend failed 
' he would but leave her in the same situa- 
tion in which he found her. This made her 
change her first resolution and determine 
upon attending to her unknown adviser. 





he believed to be his enemy, a mortal ha- 
tred, eagerly seized this opportunity of at 
once paying court to his master, and ac- 


complishing his own revenge. A_ galley | 


was constructed under his direction, the 
deck of which, on moving a spring should 
give way, and the hold divide, by which 
means the persons beneath must be inevita- 
bly destroyed, while the event might ap- 
pear entirely casual. The emperor, on re- 
ceiving the news of the success of the plan, 
was to exonerate himself from suspicion, 
by an appearance of surprise and con- 


| tion and they both left the chamber, Minda 


Minda highly applauded this determina- 


| for her cottage and Amelia to seek Montal- 

do. Alas! poor maid, had she known the 
disposition of D’Arinhault, savage, brutal 
and hypocritical, she would never have at- 
tempted to soften his flinty bosom by awaken- 
ed generosity. 

Full, however, of expectation, she pas- 
sed to the bank of the river to refresh her 
fainting spirits and endeavoured to regain 
some composure before she addressed the 
prince; and placed herself upon the grassy 





cern; while, by paying honours to the 
memory of a mother whom he equally ha- | 
ted and feared, he purposed to concili-| 
ate popular esteem. The celebration of 
the approaching festival of Minerva, at Baiz, 


hot-springs and delicious gardens, appear- 
ed a fit opportunity for the accomplish- 
ment of the design. 
To be concluded in our next. 
For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. _ 
CHAPTER VII. 
Continued. 
Fear of detection, what a curse art thou! 


Griffith. 
Unseen perfection I could calm dismiss; 


Unmoved resign as yet untasted bliss; 
But that once seen, who hesitates to choose, 
And this, once tasted, "twould be death to lose! 
Amelia held the letter opened in her 
hand for some time, and endeavoured, from 
the writing,to surmise who the writer could 
be. But all in vain; she had never seen it 
before, and could not form the least proba- 
ble conjecture concerning the author. It 
could not be her Florival; oh! no, she was 
too well acquainted with his hand. It could 
not be father Kartholo, for how was it in 
his power to save; besides, why did he not 
impart his plans to her while at the monas- 
tery? Perhaps then it was some device to 
lead her more calmly to the arms of D” 
Arinhault! her soul shuddered at the idea, 
and she, at once, resolved to pay no atten- 
tion to the mysterious epistle. But then her 
matriage with Pandoifo was determined on, 
and either with her consent or forcibiy she 
must go to the altar; where then could be 


banks. She sat some time, leaning upon her 
arm, when she heard the sound of footsteps; 
she looked up and beheld Montaldo ap- 
proaching her with rapid strides, but appa- 
rently unconscious that any one was near 
im. Amelia arose and he perceived her; he 
quickened his pace and taking hold of her 
hand he thus addressed her: “ My lovely, 
my destined bride, to what blissful power 
am I indebted for the felicity of thus meet- 
ing you!” 

«“ My being here, my lord,” replied Ame- 
lia, “ was entirely accidental, but since we 
have met, I acknowledge that I wished to 
see your lordship.” 

“ Can it be possible!” exclaimed D’Arin- 
hault, “ that the lovely Amelia could have 


desired to see me!”’ 


“ Yes, prince,” replied the trembling 
daughter of Altenheim, “ for you have it in 
your power to confirm my mortal happiness 
or misery! to your honour, to your gene- 
rosity I appeal, to snatch me from the pin- 
nacle of ruin and obtain the everlasting 
gratitude of Amelia.” 

“ You amaze me, my lovely trembler,” 
cried the crafty D’Arinhault, in affected 
surprize, for well he knew the intention of 
the maid, “ you amaze me, indeed! what 
can this mean? I conjure you to explain and 
save me from the misery of surmise!” 

“ Hear me, prince Pandolfo,” cried 
Amelia, assuming a tone of firmness, “ you 
and I have been destined from our infancy 
for each other, but I hope your noble nature 
would wish our union founded on a more 
honourable basis than that of sordid wealth 
and gaudy pageantry.” 

“ Certainly, my beloved, my adored Ame- 
lia,” cried Mantaldo rapturously, “ upon the 
pure unsuilied basis of mutual affection.” 

“ Indeed! prince,” returned Amelia, 





“then you will no doubt withdraw your de- 





mand of the promise of my father, when you 


as castes 


know that I can never love you and that my | 
heart has long been the property of ano- 
ther.” 

D’Arinhault was thunderstruck. He ex- 
pected not so sudden an attack and was ra. 
ther unprepared, but sinking on his knecs, 
he conjured Amelia not to drive him to des- 
pair, that had she made her request before | 
he had seen her, there would have been no 
difficulty in relinquishing his pretensions, 
but to have the cup of felicity within his 
grasp and throw the nectar from him untas- 
ted; never, never, it would be certain death! 

“ Unmanly, and ungenerous,” cried Ame- 
lia, “ but know, proud lord, that my forti- 
tude, once roused, can be as stubborn as 








your cruelty, and here I declare, never will 
I be willingly your wife!” 

The natural disposition of the infamous 
D’Avinhault was roused and, starting from 








his humble posture, he éast alook of savaye 





triumph at the helpless Amelia, then with a 
smile of haughty sarcasm exclaimed, 

“ Indeed! heroic maid, thus mine unwil- | 
lingly you shall be,or the sacred promise of | 
count Altenheim be violated!” 

Thus saying, he hastily turned to depart, 
but Amelia conjured him by the affection 
he professed for her, not to drive her to 
despair, and urge her ,to desperation by 
mentioning the circumstance of thetr mect- 
ing to her father. : 

“ On one condition,” answered the un- 
feeling villain, “I consent, obdurate girl, 
to bury in oblivion the insult you have offer- 
ed to my honour and my love, consent to be 
mine, whenever your noble father shall re- 
quire your attention at the altar.” 

Amelia shuddered aj this proposal, but 


> 








seening no way to avoid the detestable act 
and resolving to commit herself to the care 
of her unknown friend, as her last hope, 
reluctantly promised, and the transports of 
D’Arinhault were unbounded. He declared 
that she had given him new life and raised 
him from the depth of despondency to the 
summit of felicity. but the heart of Amelia 
was agitated by different sensations. She 
beheld her situation with the utmost agony. 
Should her friend fail and she become the 
wife of Montaldo, her misery would be 
extreme. Suffering under these impressions, 
she permitted Pandolfo to conduct her to 
the castle, at the entrance of which, they 
were met by Altenhcim, to whom D’Arin- 
hault related the successful issue of his in- 
terview with Amelia. The count was in ex- 
stasies and catching Amelia to his bosom, 
wept over her in unfeigned, joy. 

“ To morrow,” suid he, “ your marriage 
shall-be solemnized; and there is but one 
thing that throws a cloud over the festivities 
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of the day; Kartholo refuses to perform the 
ceremony, or even to be present at it. 
However, Celestine will attend and the knot 
he makes will last as long as Kartholo’s. 





Come, my children, let us in and take some 
refreshment, and I will give orders to pre- 
pare for the moment that makes me the 
happiest of fathers.” 

They now entered the castle, and the halls 
soon rung with the tidings of the approach- 
ing nuptials of the lady Amelia. Let us has- 
ten then to the catastrophe of the next day. 
The fatal morning arrived; and the group 
from the castle proceeded to the convent 
of Saint Lucia, to witness the hymenial 
ceremonies. They paused a few moments 
in-the hall, until the tolling of the bell an- 
nounced the moment for proceeding to the 
chapel. Father Celestine preceded the 
whole, bearing the cross, having on each 
side a friar, habited in a white robe carrying 
a torch. Then followed Pandolfo, conducting 
Amelia, supported also by the arm of 
Altenheim, and lastly the nuns, chaunting 
the marriage anthem, accompanied by soft, 
but most enchanting music. 

They now entered the chapel, arranged 
themselves around the altar, and after pay- 
ing their adorations at the feet of the patro- 
ness of the monastery, Celestine proceeded 
to the nuptial rites. No friend appeared to 
save her and Amelia’s heart trembled at 
her inevitable destiny. 

*“ | pronounce,” cried Celestine, Amelia, 
daughter of Ferdinand count Altenheim, 





and lawful wife of ‘ 

Here a deep groan flew through the 
chapel, struck every bosomyexcept Ame- 
lia’s, with dismay, and prevented Celestine 
from concluding the ceremony. In a mo- 
ment all was again silent, and the monk 
was requested to proceed. He did so, when 
the groan was again heard, and a voice; 
which issued from the cemetery below, ex- 
claimed in a hollow tone: 

“ Altenheim, friend of Pandolfo, lead not 
thy daughter to a murderer’s arms!” 

Ail were thunderstruck; but none knew 
the voice of the spectre of the palace, except 
the prince, Aitenheim and their attendants. 

“ Heard you that, my father?” cried Ame- 
lia, rushing into the arms of Altenheim, 
“ heard you that?” 

“ What means this delay?” cried Pandolfo, 
“ let the ceremonies proceed.” 

“ Never,” cricd Amelia. 

:”’ cried the spectre of the palace, 





“ Never! 
appearing as before described, to the amaze- 
rhent and terror of the whele. Pandolfo 
sunk senseless into the atm of the atten- 











| dants, and Amelia fell upon the bosom of 
t 





prince of the hcly Roman empire the true | 





her father. The monks and nuns all fled 
from the chapel and the spectre, repeating 
the warning to Altenheim, immediately 
disappeared. 

“ Yes,” cried the count, “ your admoni- 
tion shall now be attended to. Look up, my 
child, and be happy; you shall never be the 
wife of D’Arinhault.” 

Amelia caught the last words of her fa- | 
ther but could only cast a look of gratitude 
on him, for her feelings checked her utter- 
ance. Pandolfo was conveyed to the castle 
in a state of insensibility, and Amelia and 
her father followed; the former with a light) 
heart, the latter, happy that-his daughter 
had escaped the snares of a villain, but cha- 
grined that his ambitious prospects had 
been thus blasted. 
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To be continued. 
— oo 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LV. 
Habit is a second nature. Shakspeare. 

It has been so long a time since I have 
made my appearance before the readers of 
the Cabinet, that I feel upon commencing 
this paper yery much of the diffidence 
which possessed me when my first number= 
was ushered into public view. My good 
friend Gregory has indulged his old compa- B® 
triot in the literary cause with so long a @e 
respite fram his usual labours that he ab- 9g 
solutely began to think he had some sort of B® 
right to be as lazy as he pleased. But this @@ 
delightful dream of indolence Gregory is? m 
determined shall continue no longer. “ Pes ip 
ter,” said he in a voice unusually hoarse and Ey 
terrifying as he bolted into my chamber 
the other morning. before I was out of bed, 
“ Peter,” said he, “is it possible that you can 7m 
let this wicked world jog on in its own 
infamous trot to ruin, interrupted in its 
destructive course only by what my poor 
fingers, almost \vorn away by constant. 
labours, can avail? Arise! slothful moralist, 
how canst thou rest with the terrible | 
weight of sins‘ which burden this poor 
globe all resting on thy head!” Rest! Greg- 
ory, said I, springing out of” bed, alarmed 
by the serious tone of the old man; rest! my, 
iriend Gregory, I’il never rest ull I behold 
the unworthy name of Peter Peaceable 
once more at the bottom of our column, 
and this very day I'll set about showing the’ 
influence of hadit on the human mind. # 
“ Habit is a second nature,” continued Mr, 
Gravity, “and your own ill habit of indelence 
has so unnerved every principle of industry 
in you, that it will require a full month’s: 
hard moralizing to get your cranium inte 
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any sort of trim.” I thank thee, Gregory, | 3 





returned I, in the first place for the subject, 
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and now I overlook thy reproach, in consi- 
(deration of the appropriate motto which 
‘thou hast furnished to it, and which is not 
j the less true because it is as old as the hills 


¢ and has been in the mouth of every old gos- 


; Sip since the days of yore — 
- Itis a fact proved by the exemplification 


| of past afd present times, that the comfort 


_ of man in this life depends altogether upon 
the good habits in which he has been edu- 
/cated. The human mind in the early state 
of its existence is plastic, and liable to re- 
ceive lasting impressions from every cir- 
|cumstance around it; if habituated to the 
actice of virtue when young, old age will 
find it fixed in those principles which enno- 
ble human nature and render their posses- 
sor happy; but if allowed to follow its natu- 
ral inclination, to despise worthy conduct, 
and to love the ignoble pursuit of sinful 
pleasure, future years will behold it sunk 
‘into the awful abyss of immorality, covered 
with the filth of vice, and surrounded by 
| the noxious exhalations of stupidity and ig- 
‘norance. Habits, whether good or bad, grow 


Slike the oak of the mountain, at first it is 


}a tender plant, but soon becomes fixed in 


Fits strong hold and requires all the strength 
Sof man to root it from its situation. 


Ii habits, like cancers, show none of their 


-malignity in the beginning. Suffered to pro- 


‘ceed in their course, they corode the sensi- 


bilities of virtue, and frequently destroy the 
‘victims of their violence. Many quacks pre- 
“tend to eradicate the one, but that skilful 
» physician called Resolution, who unfortu- 
» nately gets so little practice in this wicked 
| world, is alone adequate to the cure of the 


other. 
Ill habits frequently arise from small in- 


B dulgences. The man who drinks frequently 
! will soon acquire the love of ardent spirits, 
Fand finally contract a habit of using them. 


He then becomes a drunkard, the most 


despicable and dangerous character under the 
F-sun. The excellent and venerable professor 


© of the practice of physic in our university 


‘has somewhere in his luminous writings 
p advised that medicines be not administered 
yin ardent spirits, lest the patient by this 


Hmeans be innocently seduced into a love of 
mthose terrible articles. 


Knowing, then, how liable we are to 


Feontract habits; and that these habits will 


B materially affect our future happiness, ought 
Hit not to be the peculiar study of those who 
M have the charge of children, to bring them 
pup in virtuous habits that generally society 
Himay receive the benefit of the services of 
men who have been taught in their youth 
ito walk in the right way? Our capital danger 
}in the indulgence of evil habits, is, that it 
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paralizes the sensibility of judgment (if I 
may so express myself,) and renders it sa- 
tisfied with the most flagrant outrages upon 
propriety of conduct and the baser degrada- 
tion of the human soul. A man who has for 
a long time been accustomed to the com- 
mission of a particular vice, loses, in a great 
measure, his perception of its impropriety, 
and when this is the case we may give over 
all hopes of a permanent and principled re- 
formation. 

In the above observations I am well aware 
that the reader will find nothing new, but 
I shall think the merit of my essay not a 
whit the less on that account, if he will only 
seriously attend to the ordinary remarks 
which I have here collected for his benefit. 

PETER PEACEABLE. 
——=» + oo 


For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 


BOOK Ill. 
(Concluded.) 
ARGUMENT. 

The angels descend and worship the Redeemer; Gabri- 
el upbraids Satan for assuming his form; prophecies 
the increase of the kingdom of Christ, and leaves the 
traitor wounded on the ground; The choir ascend 
and Jesus returns to Jerusalem; Brief review of his 
acts, and the book closes with a hymn to the glory 
of the Saviour. 

But now the Saviour’s mighty trial ’s o’er, 
And thirst and hunger threaten now no more; 
His heavenly eyes with native glories beam, 
And his bright look proclaims the dread Supreme. 
But hark! what rapture round the mountain flies, 
What sounding chorus fills the list’ning skies! 840 
Heaven’s portals, now, on pearly hinges hung, 
By waiting seraphs are wide open flung. 
Descending angels call the olian lyre, 

And through the air transporting joys inspire. 

Enchanted echo bears the notes afar, 

Till newborn pleasure gladdens ev’ry star; 

The silver moon rejoices at the sound, 

And the bright sun flings brighter day around; 

The smiling verdure takes a lovelier green, 

And all creation wears a fairer mien. 

To the tall mount the tuneful choir descend, 
Before victorious Jesus lowly bend, 

Each min’string seraph shakes his golden wings, 

And heavenly odour round the mountain flings. 

On that same spot where Satan tempts before, 855 

Archangels bow in reverence and adore. 

Gabriel the true, who led the chosen choir, 

With bosoms glowing with celestial fire, 

Descends the mount to where the Tempier fell, 

And thus address’d the groaning king of hell. 860 

Detested rebel, who could thus assume 

My shining armour and refulgent plume; 

How could’st thou hope to cheat those piercing eyes 

That look through earth and hell, from yonder 

skies? 

See here thy fate deserved, thus overthrown, 

In endless anguish and despair to groan; 

New showers of vengeance shall from heaven be 

shed, 

And rain increasing horrors on thy head; 
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The souls that Jesus from thy grasp shall wrest, 
Shall add new torture to thy tortured breast; 870 
And these, malignant homicide, shall be 
Vast as the sands that compass round the sea. 
Now hence and ease all nature from thy weight, 
Down to the realms of darkness and of hate! 
But first, for daring in my garb t’ appear, 
Feel the sharp fury of my heaven made spear! 
He spoke, then lect the angry weapon fly, 
And struck the fallen traitor in the thigh; 
Spread his broad wings and to the summit flew, 
His love and adoration to renew; 880 
Leaving the fiend to vow revenge in vain, 
And breathe his curses on the heedless plain. 
Now upward flew, their bright commission o’er, 
The ministring choir around the throne to adore; 
To shout new anthems to the glorious plan, 885 
Contrived by mercy for redeeming man. 
The conquering Jesus leaves the barren wild, 
Where peace ne’er beam’d nor pleasure ever 
smiled, 
And to the city bent his lonely way, 
New scenes of love and wonder to display; 
To call the twelve his every joy to bear, 
And the vast labour of his work to share. 
In humble Cana’s favoured realm, where few 
That graced the marriage concert, Jesus knew, 
To make the potence of his godhead known, 895 
The conscious water his omniscience own; 
Behold in him the eternal sovereign shine, 
Obey his look, and blush its stream to wine. 
To heal the maim’d, unclose the sightless eye, 
And bid disease in all its figures fly; 
Eject those fiends that many a bosom bore, 
And all the soul with cruel fury tore: 
To hear them cry, while trembling at his nod, 
We know thee who thou art, the Son of God; 
With silent potence check the stream of gore 905 
That long had flown, and bid it flow no more; 
With power omnific multiply the bread 
Which countless numbers in abundance fed; 
To tread majestic on the obedient wave, 
And snatch Barjonas from a watery grave; 
Command the troubled billows of the deep 
To hush their roarings in a transient sleep; 
The whistling winds to slumber into peace, 
And bid contending elements to cease; 
To force the cry, what personage is he, 
Who thus commands the billows of the sea, 
The raging winds their sweeping force to stay? 
The list’ning waters and the winds obey; 
Celestial manna o’er the world to shed, 
To cleanse the leper and to raise the dead; 
Eternal Saviour, whose redeeming love, 
Urged thee to leave adoring hosts above, 
By thy distress rebellious man to save, 
And catch his spirit from a fearful grave; 
Thou who in whilom ages spoke to birth, 925 
Earth and the whole that fill that spacious earth; 
How should all nature shout thy awful name, 
And sound aloud the mighty trump of fame! 
Let all creation in ten thousand lays, 
Pour the loud anthem of exalting praise; 
First ye high choirs, let each. angelic tongue 
Swell the proud music and begin the song, 
For ye, ethereal messengers divine, 
That with superior radiance sweetly shine, 
Should praise superior in the skies bestow, 
And heaven born rapture every bosom know; 
That all which in the air or earth appear, 
The thrilling echo may exulting hear. 
Skies catch the sound and let your regions ring, 
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Let all your shining hosts triumphant sing; 940 
And with transporting harmony proclaim 

The matchless glory of a Saviour’s name. 

Thou orb immoveable that shed’st the day 

To wond’ring worlds, his mighty power display; 
Where’er thy fervid influence is felt, 945 
With humble love let every bosom melt; 

Let every knee in adoration bend, 

And Christ’s omnipotence through earth extend; 
Do thou proclaim that ere the mass was broke, 
To gloomy chaos the Redeemer spoke; 950 
Call’d from her dismal womb thy earliest rays, 
Form’d thy huge orb and kindled all thy blaze. 
That orb upon its burning axle hung, 

Then placed thy light the wond’ring worlds among. 
Thou moon benevolent, sweet silver queen, 955 
Whose peerless look enlivens all the scene; 
Sheds o’er the ambient gloom a silver light, 
When the earth slumbers on the lap of night; 
Still on the world emit thy paler rays, 

But to proclaim thy great Creator’s praise; 
Tell how he formed of old thy weaker beam, 
Though in the train of night thou ridest supreme; 
Bade thee each eve to take thy light from day’s 
Superior orb, and shine with borrow’d blaze; 
In boundless mercy gave thee ample power, 
To cheer drear midnight’s melancholy hour. 
Ye living gems that sparkle in the skies, 
And fling pure lustre from your starry eyes, 
More bright than all the fabled pearls that sleep 
Upon the bottom of th’ incumbent deep; 970 
Roll to your Maker’s praise, his glory boast, 

And let new transports shake your numerous host. 
Not only you, ye wonderous seven that run, 

In your excentric orbits, round the sun, 

From whose imparting beams, ordain’d by Heaven, 
Your glowing warmth and smiling day is given; 979 
But you, ye fix’d bright sapphires of the sky, 

That round your own huge axis only fly; 

With all that move in yonder blue arch’d sphere, 
Resound his praise till list’ning earth shall hear. 
Nor these alone, but all that boast a place 981 
In the vast regions of unbounded space, 

Which none but Heaven’s all piercing eyes have 

seen, 

Dress’d in the fruitful glebe or smiling green; 
Whose distant circuit bids them swiftly run 
Round him we see, or round another sun, 
Bear as ye roll your great Creator’s name, 
And in new regions echo new acclaim. 
Praise him, thou light’ning, through the troubled air, 
From west to orient, fling thy forked glare, 990 
And as thou fly’st to strike grim terror round, 
Throwing thy anger through the yielding ground, 
Proclaim that he who form’d thy flaming ire, 

And charged thy fearful shafts with liquid fire, 

Is he who reigns eternal and supreme; 995 
‘Then bid thy thunder catch the wond’rous theme; 
From north to south his quivering potence roll, 

To bring pale terror to the fearful soul, 

znd as he growls along the bursted cloud, 

Sheut through the air the Saviour’s name ‘aloud. 
Ye cin'ling winds that sweep across the main, 1001 
Or blow your fury o’er the naked plain, 

Obey the axummons, let your loudest breath 

Pierce throug. the ground and shake the house of 

death; 

Shouting around (y ¢ chorus as you go, 
Mighty is he who bat'¢ your lungs to blow. 
From pregnant clouds a °scending down amain, 
Sound through the earth tae eternal glory, rain, 
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Pronounce the mighty anthem to his power; 1010 
And as upon the naked earth you throw 
Your freezing beauties, heaven directed snow, 
Let your cold beds that warm the fertile ground, 
Speak clarion tongued to every creature rounds 
And for existence grateful, as they fall, 1015 
Proclaim Jehovah matchless Lord of all. 
Praise him, ye spheres, loud shouts of honour raise, 
And earth’s rotundity advance his praise. 
Ye beasts that range the gloomy forest through, 
I charge you bear the vocal chorus too; 
Join your loud powers to swell the anthem high, 
And roar Jehovah's glory to the sky. 
And you, ye tribes, whose feather’d pinions bear 
Your floating bodies on supporting air, 
Who mounting soar, with strenuous wings, on high, 
Or nearer earth with timorous bosoms fly, 1026 
Mingle your notes, a joyful concert raise, 
And fill the air with the eternal praise. 
But thou, whose tunes the darkling hours adorn, 
While plaintive singing on the silent thorn, 1030 
Sweet Philomela warbler of the night, 
Praise, more than all, thy God, in chaste delight. 
Let all on earth the glorious song resound, 
And moles and worms blind tenants of the ground; 
With grateful zeal their silent honours raise, 1035 
And creep and wind expressive of his praise. 
Ye loud reverberating rocks, ye fields, 
Whose fertile soil the waving foliage yields; 
Ye towering hills whose awful summits rise, 
Through the thin clouds and kiss the distant skics, 
The name of Jesus echo through the air, 1041 
His mighty hand’s omnipotence declare. 
Thou muriated ocean, let thy roar 
Echo his name from shore to distant shore; 
Thy crested billows as they mounting rise, 
And the white foam, reflecting Iris, flies, 
Dash in disorder round their furious spray, 
T’ express an anthem to the God of day. 
Ye rivers and ye lesser streams that flow, 
Delightful murmurs, murmur, as ye go, 
A song of triumph to the eternal King, 
Who form’d the source from whence your waters 
spring. 
Ye brooks that ooze along the winding dell, 
The great Jehovah’s lasting honours swell; 
Let every finny tenant of your stream, 
Announce the God eternal and supreme. 
Unnumber’d hosts the watery worlds that fill, 
Of every tribe, the creatures of his will; 
Remain not silent, but attend the throng, 
And add your voices to the general song; 1060 
Proclaim that he who buoys you through the wave, 
Birth to that ocean and your numbers gave. 
And last, O! man, the mighty call obey, 
Join the great hymn, upon thy loudest lay, 
Thy gratitude to list’ning worlds declare, 
In such a voice as rends the earth and air; 
While distant planets tremble in amaze, 
And in instinctive wonder, brutes shall gaze. 
Tell how from dust at his command you came, 
Who breathed a spirit in your lifeless frame; 1070 
And who when hell, with unrelenting soul, 
That deathless spirit with the body stole, 
Left the bright skies, in love, to set thee free, 
And bore the cruel pangs of death for thee. 
Wrap up thy soul in him, when nature dies, 1075 
And the burnt earth in dying embers lies: 
When the vast seas are bid no more to flow, 
When mighty worlds shall melt away like snow, 
To live in endless bliss, do thou aspire, 
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Own your Creator, let each falling shower 


, And in the skies receive an angel’s lyres 1080 
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With countless millions, there forever join, 
To praise the glorious Architect divine. 
(To be continued.) 
~~ 
For the Repertory. 
SOLILOQUY IN THE GRAVE. 
Wherefore this coldness 
Preying o’er my face, my hands; 
That chills my blood, that binds my heart 
In winter’s frozen bands? 


This place how irksome! 

Darkness suits not well my soul. 

O! where that pillow soft with down, 
That oft my silent misery stole? 


And where that fever 

Slowly burning in my brain? 

This head feels no delirious pang; 
Twere bliss no pang to feel again! 


And where that trembling, 

As late I pressed a dying bed? 

No throb convulsive heaves my breast, 
And misery’s like a vision fled! 


This feeble struggling 

Fain would break the chain of death; 
Some inward power with kindling warmth 
Inspires my clay with living breath; 


Hark! the loud thunder, 

Rolling, shakes the tomb around; 

And the deep earthquake wrecks the world, 
And rends this prison under ground. 


O! tis the last trump, 

Blown with blast of angel strong; 
And in the chambers of the dead, 
That blast terrific lingers long. 


I come, thou Saviour, 

Throned in yonder fiery cloud! 

Lie there thou broken chain and rust, 
Lie useless there thou spreading shroud! 


And thou, Corruption, 

Die! thy triumph now is o’er, 

And Death himself entomb’d shall lie, 
And living worms destroy no more. 


Sweet smiling spirit, 

Hither dost thou wing thy way? 

O take me from this tedious night! 
O bear me to the realms of day! 


Hither, sweet Spirit! 

One struggle more will end the strife. 
O lend thy hand! O lift my head! 

O let me enter into life! 5.1, 


— 


For the Repertory. . 


LINES, 
On hearing a sermon from the parable of Lazarus and 
the rich man, delivered by the Rev. Dr. 8. 
Ah! what avails the pomp of state, 
Georgeous apparel, glitt’ring plate; 
Or what avails the yellow ore, 
That avaricious fools adore? 
Imperial monarch on thy throne, 
Esteem the prostrate world thine own; 
Yet death, with all resistless stride, 
Shall trample on thy towering pride: 
Soon, thoughless fool, the trainsient earth, 











From whence thy body burst to birth, 
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Again sh:dl take thee to her womb, 
And find a cold, unfeeling tomb! 
Within an inch or two of ground, 
Thy lifeless carcase shall be found, 
And tearless marble shall declare, 
A monach—but a man lies there! 
Go, miser, o’er thy sordid heap, 
Go and in trembling terror weep, 
Go, o’er thy brilliant gewgaws grieve, 
For soon the whole thou art doom’d to leave. 
Ye rich that revel in your wealth, 
Till sickness blights the bloom of health, 
Tet spurn the beggar from your doors, 
Though dogs, more piteous, lick his sores; 
Still live and let th’ insatiate soul, 
Quaff still the baleful mantling bowl; 
Yet learn this truth, relentless death 
Shall stop your orgies with your breath! 
Your body for the tomb prepare, 
To moulder with the beggar’s there; 
ut with the beggar’s shall it rise 
Yo riches in the distant skies? 
Attend this truth and learn from thence, 
What God decrees thy recompense; 
Learn if to you the boon is given; 
The pure and spotless rise to heaven! 
VALERIAN. 


— 


THE PROGRESS OF REPORT. 
Report is first, a pigmy small, 
That shrewdly cautions, dares but crawl; 
She whispers this, hints that, looks shy, 
Sneaks on, and squints, and learns to lie; 
Gains as she goes, grows bold and strong, 
Nor creeps through fear, a pigmy long. 
But soon we see the monster rise, 
Stride round, and swell to giant size: 
With uplife hand and accent loud 
Fright and amuse th’ astonish’d crowd; 
Wake all the passions: rouse to strife 
Neighbour with neighbour, man with wife, 
Jar and derange the social spheres, 
And set whole cities by the ears. 
Strange is her form. She runs or flies 
With spreading wings set full of eyes; 
Set full of ears her monstrous head, 
And mouths and tongues that talk one dead. 
And watches, listens day and night, 
Pleased nothing less with wrong than right; 
Hears, conjures, vents her motley tales, 
Hlarangues, puffs, libels, slanders, rails; 
And, where permitted most to dwell, 
Renders the neighbourhood a hell. 





INDIANS TENTS. 


The following is a very distinct account 
of the Chepewyan ideas of futurity. 

“.The notion which these people enter- 
tain of the creation is of a very singular na- 
ture. They believe that, at the first, the 


_ globe was one vast and entire ocean, inhab- 


ited by no living creature except a mighty 
bird, whose eyes were fire, whose glances 
were lightning, and the clapping of whose 
wings was thunder. On his descent to the 
ocean, and touching it, the earth instantly 
arose, and remained on the surface of the 
waters, This omnipotent bird then called 











forth all the variety of animals from the 
earth, except the Chepewyans, who were 
produced froma dog; and this circumstance 
occasions their aversion to the flesh of 
that animal, as well as the people who eat 
it. This extraordinary tradition proceeds 
to relate, that the great bird, having finish- 
ed his work, made an arrow, which was to 
be preserved with great care, and to remain 
untouched; but that the Chepewyans were 





so devoid of understanding as to carry it, 
away; and the sacrilege so enranged the | 
great bird that he has never since appeared. | 

“ They have also a tradition among them, 


that they originally came from another} 


country, inhabited by very wicked people, ) 
and had traversed a great lake, which was 
narrow, shallow, and full of islands, where | 


the copper-mine river, where they made | 
the first land, the ground was covered with | 
copper, over which a body of earth had since 
been collected, to the depth ofa man’s height. | 
They believe, also, that in ancient times their | 
ancestors lived till their feet were 
out with walking) and their throats with eat- 
ing. They describe a deluge, when the wa- | 
ters spread over the whole earth, except the 
highest mountains, on the tops of which they 
preserved themselves. 

They believe that immediately after their. 


death, they pass into another world where | 


they arrive at a large river, on which they | 
embark in a stone canoe, and that a gentle 
current bears them on to an extensive lake, 
in the centre of which is a most beautiful 
island: and that, in the view of this delight- 
ful abode they receive that judgment for 
their conduct during life, which terminates 
their final state and unalterable allotment. 
If their good actions are declared to pre- 
dominate, they are landed upon the island, 
where there is to be no end to their happi- 
ness; which, however, according to their 
notions consists in an eternal enjoyment of } 
sensual pleasure and carnal gratification. 
But if their bad actions weigh down the 
balance, the stone canoe sinks at once, and 
leaves them up to their chains in the water, 
to behold and regret the reward enjoyed 
by the good, and eternally struggling but 
with unavailing endeavours, to reach the 
blissful island, from which they are excluded 
for ever. 

“They have some faint notions of the 
transmigration of the soul: so that, if a child 
be born with teeth, they instantly imagine, 
from its premature appearance, that it bears 
a resemblance to an advanced period, and 
that he has assumed a renovated life, with 
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these extraordinary tokens of maturity.” 


ee ee 


Revolutionary Trat. It is told of the late 
Mr. Mathers, sergeant at arms of the senate, 
that while he was attached to colonel Van 
Courtlandt’s regiment, on a nothern station 
in New York, a small body of men, of whom 
he was one, was stationed on the Hudson at 
what is called a Block-house, under the com- 
mand of one officer. A body of hostile Indians 
four times their number approached. The 
officer, instead of exhorting his men to defend 


themselves, advised them to surrender and 


ask for quarters. This mark of cowardice in 
the officer (death being inevitable had they 
surrendered) so roused the soldier’s blood in 
our departed hero, who was standing with his 
musket prepared for action, that he instantly 
charged upon the officer, arrested and con- 


‘| fined him and took the command. After a 
| they had suffered great misery, it being al- | few shots the Indians retreated with the loss 
Ways winter, with ice and deep snow. At)) 


of one man. For this gallant act, he not on- 
lv received the thanks and applause of his 
colonel, but of the whole regiment. 


National Intelligencer. 


— 
From the Balance. 
Of all my father’s family I like mysexF the best, 
Old Ballad. 
A very sensible and feeling sentiment, 
whether suid or sung. If one’s affections cen- 
tre in himself; if the whole circumference 
of his friendship is bounded by his own 
breast; how easy, how quiet, hew comforta- 
ble must his years roll on! The ills which 
befal others, do not vex him. The ravages 
of fire and famine, of pestilence and death, 
never trouble him; provided they do not 
enter his own threshold. He is not chargea- 
ble with partiality or injustice towards any. 
He does not, by performing one liberal or 
generous act, establish a precedent for 
another. No one person ever asks a favour 
of him, more than once: Being refused, it 
would be folly to repeat such bootless calls. 
I have known people harassed half to death 
for favours and acts of kindness, merely 
because they suffered it to “ get about” that 
they were in the habit of granting them; 
when, had they adopted my policy, and shut 
themselves up snugly in their own chimney 
corner, nobody would ever have thought of 
troubling them. More than nine tenths of all 
the ills and vexations of this life, arise from 
people’s ignorance of, or inattention to, my 
doctrins. I have kept a regular journal of 
all the calamitous events which have hap- 
pened since my remembrance, and I have 
in every instance traced their origin to 
a departure from first principles; that is, 
the great, grand principle of preferring one’s 
self to every body else. i have noted almost 
innumerable cases, where men drowned 
themselves, by attenspting to rescue others 
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from a watery grave! anda near neighbour 
of mine once actually ruined a good coat 
and hat, by rushing into a burning house 
to snatch a child from the flames; and what 
adds greatly to the folly and madness of the 
act, the child was not in any way related to 
him!—A beggar woman called at the house 
of Mr. , on araw blustering evening. 
She held in her arms a child, half naked 
and shivering with the cold. She wanted 
some old garment to protect it from the 
tempest. Instead of sending her off, away 
ran Mr. ’s daughter toa clothes-press, 
with a candle in her hand, to get the article 
which the beggar wanted. In her hurry, 
she set fire toa garment hanging in the 
press: The house was almost instantly in 
flames; and three other houses were destroy- 
ed with it! Such were the consequences 
arising from a silly girl’s sensibility! I. 
—=—— 


Origin of the saying, “ 4s drunk as David's 


%9 





Sow. 

Many years ago there lived at Hereford, 
a certain David Lloyd a Welchman, who 
kept an inn, and had once a living sow 
with six legs; the circumstance being pub- 
licly known, great numbers of all descrip- 
tions resorted to-the house. It happened that 
David had a wife, who was much addicted 
to drunkenness, and for which he used fre- 
quently to bestow on her a severe drubbing. 
One day in particular, having taken an extra 
tup, which operated in a powerful manner, 
and dreading the usual consequences, she 
staggered into the yard, and unperceived by 
any body, opened the stye door, let out the 
sow and lay down in her place, hoping that 
a short unmolested nap would sufficiently 
dispel the fumes of the liquor; in the mean 
time, however, company arrived to see the 
much talked of animal, and Davy, proud of 
his office, ushered them to the stye, ex- 
claiming: “ Did any of you see so uncom- 
mon a creature before?” “ Indeed, Davy,” 
said one of the company, who had peeped 
into the stye and saw how matters were 
situated, “I never before observed a sow 
so very drunk in all my life!’? Hence the 
term, “ 4s Drunk as David’s Sow.” 

———— 
Circuitous Justice. 

_A countess, handsome enough to preju- 
dice the most rigid judge in favour of the 
worst cause, was desired to take the part 
of a colonel in the army against a tradesman. 
The tradesman was in conference with the 
Judge, who found his claim so clear and so 
ust, that he assured him of success. At the 

oment the charming countess appeared. in 

€ anti-chamber, the judge ran to meet her. 
er address, her hair,her eyes, the tone of her 
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voice, such an accumulation of charms were 
so persuasive, that in a moment he felt more 
as a man than a judge, and he promised the 
lovely advocate that the colonel should gain 
his cause. Here the judge was engaged on 
both sides. When he returned to his study, he 
found the tradesman in despair. “ I have 
seen her,” cried the poor man out of his 
senses, “ I have seen the lady who solicits 
against me, she is as handsome as an angel. 
O sir! my cause is lost.” “ Put yourself in 
my place,” said the judge, quite confused. 
“ Could I refuse her?” and saying this, he 
took an hundred pistoles from his purse, 
which was the amount of the tradesman’s 
demand, and gave them to him. The lady 
heard of this; and as she was scrupulously 
virtuous, she was fearful of lying under too 
great an obligation to the judge, and imme- 
diately sent him the hundred pistoles. The 
colonel, who was as gallant as the lady was 
scrupulous, repaid her the money, and so in 
the end every one did what was right. The 
judge feared to be unjust, the countess was 
cautious of lying under to great an obliga- 
tion, the colonel paid his debt, and the 
tradesman received his due. 
—_—_ 
Story of a remarkable Beggar. 

A beggar, to all appearance maimed and 
miserable, though in reality a hale fellow, 
but rather inclined to laziness, took his stand 
on Aldersgate street, London, where he 
asked charity from all passengers for many 
years. There was something so winning in 
the follow’s address, that he was rarely 
unsuccessful in procuring something from 
the passers by. Among others one gentle- 
man, a humane merchant, who passed every 
day through that street, constantly, and 
without failure every morning, after hear- 


ing the charity. whine, gave some smal] | 


matter. At last the merchant disappeared 
and was not seen in the street for several 
months. After a while the beggar happened 
to fall in with his old benefactor dressed 
rather shabbily. He immediately inquired 
the cause of his not having walked his won- 
ted route for so long a time. Ah, Mr. Lazarus, 
said the merchant, I met with some losses 
at sea: my vessels were taken; my credit 
was gone, and I no longer would come your 
way. Sir, said the beggar, how much money 
would set you afloat again? Why, Lazarus, I 
believe about one thousand pounds might 
put me forward again in a small way. The 
beggar instantly stepped into an adjacent 
house, and brought out a parcel ef notes to 
that amount. There, sir, said he, take the 
reward of your former charity towards me. 
If you can ever repay me, it is well; if not, 
you must not trouble your head about the 
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matter; your trade may turn out unsuccess- 
tul, but I can always beg. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

An awful sublimity in the soiiloquy of J. L. is so 
easily destinguishable, that it needs no comment 
The vigour and elegance of the composition evin- 
ces a mind of no common capacity and a heart of 
genuine piety. We shall always consider ourselves 
indebted to J. L. for any communication he may 
send us, and shall at all times express our feel- 
ings, by giving it undelayed publicity. 

T;’s encomium on Dr. Darwin shall appear. 

The communications of Peter Prodigal and F, 
C. we have received, but have not given them that 
attentive perusal we could wish. 
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MARRIED, 








| both of this city. 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Law- 
son, Mr. Israel J. Ashbridge to Miss Mary Kenyon, 


DIED, 
On Tuesday, the 3d of September, in Russellville, 
Ken. John Moore, esq. a native of Philadelphia. 


—_ 
Suicide. On the 10th ult. Mrs. Polly Hutchinson, 
_ of Cavendish, Ver. hung herself in the garret with a 
| garter. She had been married but four days. _ 
Vermont Republican. 


— 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
COMMUNICATION. 
Mr. Lewis, 
Sir, 

Should you think the following summary ex- 
tract of means (recommended by the Royal Hu- 
mane Society of London) for the restoration of the 
apparently drowned or otherwise suffocated and 
for the prevention of immature interment, subser- 
vient to the cause of humanity, you will please to 





publish them in your useful journal. 
I «m, Sir, your obedient servant. 
G. T. HORNE. : 
THE DROWNDED. 

1. Convey carefully the body, with the head 
raised, to the nearest receiving house. 

2. Strip, dry the body; clean the mouth and nos- 
trils. 

3. Young children to be put between two per- 
sons in a warm bed. 

4. An adult—lay the body ona bed, and in cold 
weather near the fire. In summer, expose the body 
to the rays of the sun; and in warm seasons air 
should be freely admitted. 

5. The body to be gently. rubbed with flannel 
sprinkled with spirits or flour of mustard; the pro- 
per substances to be sprinkled on flannels, and a 
heated warming-pan, covered, may be lightly mo- 





ved over the back and spine. 
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6. To restore breathing, introduce the pipe of a 
bellows (when no apparatus is at hand) into 
one nostril, the other, and the mouth, being closed, 
inflate the lungs, till the breast be a little raised; 
the mouth and nostrils must then be let free: repeat 
this process till life appears 

7. The breast to be fomented with hot spirits, 
hot bricks covered, &c. to be applied to the soles of 
the feet, and palms of the hands. If no signs of life 
appear, the body is to be put into a warm bath. 

8. Electricity to be early employed by a judi- 
cious medical practitioner. 

INTENSE COLD, 

Rub the body with snow, ice, or cold water. Re- 
store warmth, by slow degrees, and, after some 
time, ifthere be no appearance of life, the resuscia- 
tive process for the drowned must be employed. 

SUSPENSION BY THE CORD. 

1. A few ounces of blood may be taken from 
the jugular vein; cuppingglasses applied to the 
head and neck. 

2. The other methods of treatment, the same 
as recommended for the apparently drowned. 

SUFFOCATION BY NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 

Breweries, distilleries, &c.—Men rashly go down 
into large vats, emptied of fermented liquors, in 
order to clean such vessels, &c.—A lighted candle 
should be first let down, which continuing to burn 
clear, the men may then venture with safety.— 
With certainty to save and secure valuable lives, it 
will be adviseable to put an iron pot with quick lime 
to the bottom; then pour boiéing water on it, which 


" will instantaneously drive out the destructive and 


deleterious vapours. In case of accident, cold wa- 
ter is to be repeatedly thrown upon the face, &c- 
drying the body by intervals. If the body feels cold, 
employ gradual warmth, and the plans for restoring 
the drowned. 

STILL BORN INFANTS, 

It is to be lamented, are too generally consider- 
ed as dead.—The transactions and reports (of the 
Humane Society) record various instances of resys- 
citation by warmth, friction, and inflation of A. 
lungs; though some of the infants had been given 
up at least two hours, by midwives, &c. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

1. On signs of returning life, a tea-spoonful of 
warm water may be given; and, if swallowing be 
returned, warm wine, or diluted brandy. The pa- 
tient must be put into a warm bed, and, if disposed 
to sleep, they will generally awake perfectly re- 
stored. 

2. The plans of resuscitation are to be used for 
three or four hours. 

Ic is an absurd and vulgar opinion to suppose 
persons irrecoverable, because life does not soon 
make its appearance. 

3. Bleeding never to be employed, unless by 
the direction of the faculty. 


TREVENTION OF PREMATURE BURIAL» 











the strength, especially near the end of fevers and 
other acute diseases, patients in consequence of ac- 
cidental circumstances, frequently lie in a state re- 
sembling death. If the bed-clothes be soon removed, 
the heat of the body will be suddenly dissipated, and 
the enfeebled spark of life for ever destroyed. Rela- 
tions, &c. not attending to this interesting and im- 
portant object, the dives of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures have been sacrificed, and their bodies 
prematurely committed to the grave. By a more 
kind and humane conduct, sensation would often 
have returned, vital action have been regained, and 
life perfectly restored. 
Under proper restrictions, no danger can possi- 
bly arise to the ving, as the first stage of putrescen- 
cy is always distinguished by a perceptible clam- 
miness of the skin, and an acid gas, which marks the 
earliest time for interment. In the second stage of 
putrescency, an alkalescent vapour escapes, attended 
with an offensive odour. It is these alone which 
prove noxious to the attendants and survivors. 
The reality of death, in all cases, may therefore be 
thus known from its semblance. By an earnest atten- 
tion to these important circumstances, premature 
interment will be prevented, and an immense num- 
ber of our fellow creatures restored to life, provided 
the resuscitative process be assiduously employed. 
If the least doubt remains, relations, &c. should 
consult the faculty, as they will readily form an ac- 
curate discrimination of the exudations, &c. on 
which the absolute criteria of life and death depend. 
— 

MUNGO PARKE. 
The following lines are a tribute of respect to 
an enterprising traveller, whose fate is so far as- 
certained, as to leave no hope of his existence, 
Perhaps a sketch of his life may not be uninter- 
esting to the reader. 
Mungo Parke was born in the north of England 
in the year 1771. Having received a liberal educa- 
tion, he commenced the study of medicine, on the 
completion of which he sailed for the East-Indies, 
where pursued his profession several years. On 
his return home he was engaged by the African 
Association to undertake a journey into Africa, for 
the purpose of exploring the Niger. With this in- 
tention he left England in 1795, and returned after 
an abscence of two years. This expedition having 
been published, we shall not attempt any account 
of it, but it is well known, that he displayed ex- 
traordinary courage and enterprise throughout the 
journey. From this period Mr. Parke remained in 
Europe till the year 1805, when, urged by the re- 
peated solicitation of the associatioh, he left his 
native country—never to return more. The only 
official account since received of him is, that he 
departed for the interior of Africa with a retinue 
of fifty men. Report, however, has frequently sta- 
ted that he was wandering among the natives; but 
his long absence forebodes a fate to him similar to 
that which Peyrouse, Cook and many other travel- 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 


September 28, 1811. 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 21st to the 28th September. 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Cholera Morbus 0 4 Inflam. of brain 10 
Consump. of lungs 2 1 Inflam. of stomach 1 0 
Convulsions 0 3 Inflam. of liver 2 0 
Decay 2 1 Insanity, 1 0 
Diarrhea 1 0 Jundice, 1 0 
Debility 1 0 Locked jaw 1 O 
Dropsy ® 1 Mortification 1 0 
Drowned 1 0 Old age 2 0 
Dysentery 0 1 Palsy 2 0 
Drunkenness 1 © Pleurisy ) ee 
Fracture 1 0 Still born 0 2 
Fever 0 1 Sudden 2 0 
Fever, remittent 1 1 Ulcers 1 0 
Fever, bilious 1 0 Unknown 1 0 
tla typhus 1 0 _-— 
“ever hectic 01 3 
Gout 1 0 2s 
Hooping Cough 0 2 Total 49 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 10 Between 50 and 60 1 
Between 1 and 2 3 60 70 5 
2 5 3 70 80 2 

5 10 1 80 90 2 

10 20 2 90 100 0 

20 830 4 100 110 0 

30. = 40 9 —_ 

40 50 7 Total 49 


By order of the Board of Health. 
4 JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o’clock- 


September 23 60 60 61 
24 59 61 61 

25 69 72 75 

26 63 64 66 

27 62 65 67 

28 62 63 69 





JOSEPH HUTTON 
NFORMS his friends and the public that his 
room, No. 64 Lombard street, will be opened 
on the 15th of October for the purpose of evening 
tuition, from six until nine o’clock. It is his inten- 
tion to limit his number, the advantages of which 
need no comment. 








TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 
The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than s 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intentiot 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel: 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth stre¢ 
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Fevers, sudden deaths, &cm-In great sinking of } lers have experienced. 


ox of 





near St. Mary’s church. = 


